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Much has been written upon the subject of "supervised 
study." Numerous and various attempts have been made to 
introduce it into our schools. Usually this has been done by 
a combination of recitation and study in longer class periods. 

In these attempts serious difficulties and faults have 
appeared. Longer periods require a larger teaching force, and 
only the large city schools can or will undertake it. Super- 
vised study requires a radical change of program and methods 
of work, and superintendents hesitate. The uncertainty and 
the added burden are too great with the yearly shifting of 
teachers. 

Daily supervised study with every lesson gets no farther 
with most teachers than seeing that the class studies or giving 
continual assistance to the poorer pupils. The habit of daily 
study under the eye and command of the teacher, whose task 
is to be learned, lessens for the pupil responsibility, initiative, 
independence of effort. As Professor Judd well says, "If the 
student becomes dependent on social help in the solution of 
all his problems, the substitution of social training for inde- 
pendent learning becomes a serious drawback 1 ". 

Assistance fastens the attention of teacher and pupil upon 
the end — an answer — and not upon the best way to the end — 
upon how to prevent a future like difficulty. It is chiefly in 
the interest and to the advantage of the dull, the slow members 
of the class, and the tendency with these is to confine their 
study to the time of supervision, when they need to do much 

1 Psychology of High-School Subjects, p. 124. 
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more. The scheme looks thus to uniformity, the passing of 
all. Those who have tried it count that as its greatest value 
in their praise of it. 

Supervised study does not help the best students, those who 
get their lessons as it is. It may even bring loss to some 
through their being satisfied with the use of the supervised 
period. It does not remedy the neglect of the best, one of the 
greatest losses of our present school methods. 

IS A CHANGE NEEDED? 

Without raising further difficulties and objections, one 
wonders if "supervised study" is as necessary as some have 
thought, or is it another passing "fad" in education? 

There are urgent reasons for some change in classroom 
procedure. The pupil recites too much in the school hours 
and studies too little, and he recites too much for the studying 
that he does, and, therefore, recites poorly. 

Possibly the nature of the present studies of the high 
school has made study more difficult than in the past. English, 
history, modern language, with aims and methods varying so 
widely with changing teachers, have done much to make the 
pupil vague, uncertain, disinclined toward any real study. A 
lesson that requires more than the suggestions of assignment 
and a hasty reading is too difficult now. It was not so when 
Latin and mathematics were the backbone of the course. 
Changed conditions require a change in methods. 

The teacher gives his thought and energy to the recitation, 
to the results of his pupil's effort, rather than to the means to 
the result. The teacher takes too great a part in the recitation. 
It must go somehow without his help or with it, and he helps 1 . 

Something must be done also if book studies are to hold 
their place in school work. The double periods given to 

'Superintendent Zimmer's Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study. Madison, Wis.: 
Parker Pub. Co. 
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science and vocational subjects, and the close supervision of 
the work in the classroom give them an advantage in the 
greater attention they receive, cut short the hours of study, 
and make the student less inclined and less able to study a 
book by himself. 

Still further, teachers find that suggestions at the assign- 
ment for the study of a lesson do not go far with the beginner 
and the slow pupil. Such pupils cannot connect the suggestion 
with an unfamiliar lesson. Such desultory directions also develop 
no plan or regimen of study. The pupil studies for years with 
little thought as to how he studies or how he might study. 

All these conditions and others that might be added make 
the present call for attention to study an imperative one. 

WHAT IS NEEDED? 

Some way of leading the pupil to grapple with a lesson by 
himself with a mastery of it, is necessary. The goal in study 
is habit, method, success without a teacher. That is worth 
far more to the learner than the increase in knowledge through 
daily dependence upon the eye and the suggestion of the 
teacher. Any guidance in study that does not lead to walking 
alone is a mistake. 

A need of every pupil is a technique for the study of the 
different subjects: how to attack the lesson, what to do next, 
how to keep at it, how he may know when he is done — when 
he has his lesson. As it is, students are left to blunder into 
their methods. Assistance and assistance do little to give 
methods of study in a subject. 

An essential condition of better study is some way of the 
teacher's finding and following the pupil in the act of studying 
— getting at his mental processes in action. Improvement in 
study cannot come by any imposed plan, but, as in writing or 
in any mental process, it must be by trial and by correction of 
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errors. To accomplish this there must be a natural occasion 
of approach to the learner and a definite plan and purpose 
by the teacher. 

Any plan for better study must include provision for 
assistance of the pupil when it is needed and when best, but 
the office of the teacher is not merely to help the pupil over the 
difficulty. Other members of the class can do that and often 
better. The teacher's concern is with the mental processes of 
the pupil needing help, with what are his needs for helping 
himself next time. 

Any effort to secure better study must give opportunity 
and stimulation to the best to do their best. One of the loudest 
calls for some change comes from the universal neglect of the 
best third of the class in the teacher's effort to save the poorest 
third. His methods and he are judged almost solely by the 
minimum of failures rather than by the maximum of real 
students that he has made. A student may be good by reason 
of native ability not half exercised, or by reason of great 
effort half wasted by poor methods of study. Good students 
need help, direction, and opportunity to do their best as much 
as do the poorest. Most teachers under present recitation 
methods have but a faint idea of the range of individual 
differences in every class. Better study will never come until 
the best do their best. 

Any movement for improvement of study and recitation 
should take teacher, class, and school program as they are, 
and, fixing some goal, bring them all step by step to its attain- 
ment. School conditions are changed by revolution only with 
great loss. Evolution is the process of growth. It is a long 
way from knowing a subject to knowing how boys' and girls' 
minds get up a subject. No change of program will give the 
latter knowledge. The teacher must learn it and teach it 
step by step. 
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IS THERE A WAY TO MEET ANY ONE OR ALL 
OF THESE NEEDS? 

Yes, by the use of the regular class period sometimes for 
recitation and sometimes for study, the class studying an 
assigned advance lesson and the teacher in personal conference 
studying how the pupil studies. 

For example, once in two weeks or oftener, and on no 
regular day, the teacher after assigning the advance lesson 
for the next day says to the class, "You may study this lesson 
this period and I will confer with some of you about your 
ways of studying a lesson." 

After waiting a few moments to note which pupils show 
the "agony of starting," the teacher sits by some pupil, or 
calls one forward to the desk, and in an undertone says, 
"Mary, have you today's lesson?" or, "John, did you find any 
difficulty," or, "What was new to you in the lesson?" or, "What 
use of it occured to you?" or a searching question may be put 
to a bright student. After some such natural introduction, 
these questions follow: "What did you do first when you 
studied the lesson?" "What next?" "What next?" "Is 
that the way you usually study?" "How long did you 
study?" "Where did you study?" "Do you keep at your 
lessons when you begin?" "When do you think that you 
have your lesson?" Continue thus until the pupil's mental 
processes are before you. Let the teacher make one or two 
helpful suggestions, and send him back to his lesson. If he 
needs help, let the teacher ask one of the class to assist him. 
The business of the teacher now is not that of a nurse, but that 
of the doctor making his diagnosis. Then another pupil may 
be called, and another, until the period is more than half 
passed. After that the questions for each one may be based 
on the study of the new lesson, finding out how much each has 
done to get an idea of his pace. Just at the close, the teacher 
may pass to half a dozen others and ask how much each has 
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done. Then he may make one or two practical suggestions 
to the class about how to study, and may add, "Tomorrow 
you will recite today's lesson and the one you have just 
studied. You have had an additional period for study and 
we can have a much better recitation than usual." If that 
is insisted on the next day, a new standard will be set for the 
recitation. 

At the next study period, others of the class may be 
interviewed with one or two of those taken the first day. 

After the teacher has thus gone around the class, he will 
know more about the work and possibilities of each one than 
in a whole year of recitations. If he has a notebook with a 
page for each pupil and jots down notes as he goes on, each 
pupil will become a most interesting problem, and its working 
out the joy and pride of the teacher. 

After this acquaintance with the class, which should come 
first, one or more study periods may be given to some specific 
end. Inquiry and suggestion may center on "getting started 
on a lesson," "going over it the first time," "selecting the 
main points," "speed and intensity in work," "fixing a lesson 
by recall," "elaboration or thinking the lesson over for recita- 
tion," "uses of the lesson," "generalizations," "mental 
economies," "problems and question," etc. 

Each of these points should first be the subject of a personal 
questionnaire of a number of the class, to know what they are 
actually doing and to give a basis for suggestions and direction. 
If after the attention to some method of study the following 
recitations give emphasis to it, a lasting impression will be 
made. 

Exercises in speed are especially desirable for increasing 
power in study. Dullness is often only slowness, failure in 
effort of will, in getting the close association of ideas that give 
the flash of thought. Even high-school pupils may read too 
slowly to know what they read. 
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Work upon recall in preparation for recitation, and aloud 
at home if possible, will bring large results. 

A STUDY CARD 

At the right stage a printed study card reading somewhat 
as follows may be helpful: 

i. Go through the lesson carefully to understand it. 

2. Go over it rapidly for its main points and make notes of them, or 
memorize them. 

3. Try next to recite to yourself on each main point either by thinking 
it through or reciting aloud at home. 

4. Ask yourself what is new in the lesson. 

5. Think of some uses of the lesson. 

6. Find some question that you want answered. 

Sometimes at the close of the study-hour questions on the 
lesson may be called for. Those approved may be taken 
down by the class to prepare answers for at the next recitation. 
Sometimes at the beginning of the conference hour the teacher, 
in the assignment, may raise an important question on the 
advance work, the working-out of which he may follow, leaving 
its discussion for the next day. 

But, above all things, the study-period must have the 
purpose and air of study. No record of what pupils do for 
any purpose of grading or ranking is to be made. The work 
must be totally different from that of the recitation, in order 
that the pupil may be put off his guard and may reveal himself. 

WHAT ADVANTAGE HAS SOME SUCH PLAN 
OF DIRECTED STUDY? 

For the pupil. — He meets his teacher on a new, more 
personal and intimate plane. There is opportunity for sug- 
gestion, vision, promotion, for asking questions, for stating 
his difficulties and his ambitions. 

His habits of study are improved. His earnest, steady 
attention or his intermittent effort and continual easy inter- 
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ruptions appear and may receive commendation or suggestion 
in the personal conference if his teacher has noted them. A 
study-period is worth while for this purpose alone. 

Study is emphasized and dignified for him. His "bluffing" 
is of no use. His teacher knows. He is not carried with the 
weak ones day by day, but in the end is doing his work himself 
and doing it better. The best have the privilege of mastery 
of the lesson without help. The call to help others gives the 
pupil a new point of view both of the subject and of his relation 
to the school, and the gain in power is better than merely 
having a longer lesson. 

The pupil helped by his classmates has a new spur given 
him. If they can do it, why can't he? Assistance by his 
teacher seems different. The student really needing help has 
a new door of hope in the new opportunity of accesss to the 
teacher, and to the help of his mates. The plan may gird, 
therefore, for more earnest effort both the best and the poorest 
of the class. 

For the teacher. — The plan requires thought and effort 
upon the problem of study — the basic problem in the learning 
process. It has been greatly neglected. It gives opportunity 
for getting at the mental processes of the pupil which may be 
known far better in the act of studying than in his reciting. 
There he is on his guard. It is to his interest to conceal the 
way by which he came, as only results count in recitation. 

The plan puts the teacher in a new light, in a new relation 
to his pupils. He becomes really to them their helper, adviser, 
confidant. It broadens greatly the field of personal contact. 

It gives the teacher his real function, as director and guide 
of the pupils' effort rather than a marker of results; as a leader 
of helpers rather than a lone helper running to this one and to 
that one. 

It lifts him out of the routine and rut of the same subject 
and of lesson-hearing. Many teachers after five years become 
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mechanical. They are in every school. What they teach and 
their methods are fixed. They need a new problem, a new 
field for increase in skill, for growth in power. This plan 
should wake up the plodding teacher, for it is vital. 

It adds nothing to the teacher's hours of work, but varies 
his work, makes it all more intelligent and effective, more 
interesting in its revelation of mental varieties and habits, of 
individual differences. It should save much of his after-school 
work with pupils when both he and they are tired and hurried, 
a service often of doubtful value. 

The plan is flexible and practical. The teacher may begin 
with one class and, as technique is gained, may extend the 
plan to his other classes. The study-period, being unan- 
nounced, may come once a week or once a month as the teacher 
can use it to advantage. A new system has not to be embarked 
upon all at once. It is a practical way, for every teacher, of 
passing from all recitation work to directing the study of his 
pupils. 

For the School. — The principal may introduce the plan with 
one teacher and one class. A success will react upon all the 
teachers, a failure will not be serious. 

Any teacher may ask to try it and may do it without 
disturbing the order of classes or any other teacher's work, or 
making any noise about it. The less said about it, the better. 

The plan does not affect the present organization or pro- 
gram of any school, nor launch it upon an uncertain experi- 
ment trying or impossible for some teachers and provoking 
criticism in anticipation. No time nor no amount of work is 
lost in any study. If necessary, there may be a gain by longer 
lessons with the extra study-period. This, however, is not 
advisable. Better quality of work is wiser than increase in 
quantity. 

The plan adds nothing to the expense of the school or of 
the teachers, but only makes present resources more valuable. 
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It does not start with decrying or disparaging the recita- 
tion, expression by the pupil, but makes it more effective and 
richer by guiding the preparation for it. 

It brings into classroom and school a new atmosphere, 
a new view, It interests the best and what interests them 
becomes of interest to all. 

As students are the helpers of others in the classroom or 
out of it at the suggestion of the teacher, the school becomes a 
co-operative, a democratic body, each member doing his part 
for the common welfare of all in the task of learning. All are 
students and all are teachers according to their ability to serve. 
It is the new and coming school reached by a natural and 
practical process of transition — the seminar of the graduate 
school adapted to the lower school. 



WHAT PREPARATION DO TEACHERS NEED FOR DIRECTING STUDY 



Teachers need some thought and study upon their own 
ways of mastering a lesson. They have spent years upon the 
subject that they are to teach, but have never given an hour's 
hard thought to the mental process of acquiring the subject. 
They have learned to study as they have learned to talk — by 
picking up their ways, good, bad, or indifferent. The teacher 
must examine his own processes of acquisition if he is to discern 
and interpret those of his pupils. 

The teacher needs to carry along with his conference a 
study of his pupils' minds. The attitude of a learner himself 
well becomes him there. The opportunity for this study is 
almost boundless. There is no one way he will find for all 
minds. As he learns and studies his pupils' various ways of 
getting a lesson, their rate of progress, what stimulates them 
and what hinders, he will gain the ability to tell pupils how 
to study, the true professional equipment of the teacher. 

An acquaintance with the elements of psychology for terms, 
and a differentiation of the mental processes, will help the 
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teacher to find his way 1 . This study of psychology, or a 
review of it, should be taken along with the conferences to 
give reality and concreteness. It is an applied,, a used, psy- 
chology that the schoolroom needs, not simply a theory of 
mind activity that the teacher forgets and gets along without. 
The teacher who has never seen a psychology can, by obser- 
vation and thought upon his own and his pupils' mind activi- 
ties, gain a psychology more practical than that which the 
college graduate usually has. 

Especially should the teacher have some clear idea of the 
methods of study suited to his subject. He has taken courses 
on how it should be taught, but what his pupils need most is 
to be told how to study it and how they may adapt his method 
to their individual minds and their peculiar conditions. 

A clear, definite aim for each lesson stated as a proposition 
helps the teacher greatly in directing the study of it. How 
otherwise can he know how and where to direct its study? For 
example, "I want my class to find and know that fractions 
when added must have a common denominator because only 
like things can be added," or "that the passive voice is that 
form of the verb that shows that its subject receives its action." 
A proposition for a lesson will do more for both teaching and 
studying it than half the usual study of methods. 

Studying is finding a proposition. Directed study is put- 
ting the pupil on the track to find it himself. That is the 
proposition of this discussion. 

The writer hopes that this plan may give to some teacher 
who will try it, a way out to better study by his pupils and 
to a richer service for them. 

1 "How to Use Your Mind." Harry D. Kitson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
% 1 .00. 

"How to Study Effectively." G. M. Whipple. Bloomington, III.: Pub. School Pub. 
Co. ^o cents. 



